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STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Herewith are published Mr. Thorogood’s comments on the report 


of Dr. Harold Cummins in reference to the “Walter” thumbprints located 
in London. 


Mr. Thorogood spent something over a year in investigating the 
fingerprint phenomena and the exhibits in America and undoubtedly knows 


more about this situation than anyone else. Mr. Thorogood has at all 
times had the able assistance of Mr. Ralph Adams of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

In his book Mr. Thorogood demonstrated that in almost every in- 
stance the Walter waxes in America had a rod down the center equiva- 
lent to a loop or staple in the impressing agent. Now Dr. Cummins ex- 
amines these eight waxes in London and announces three conclusions: | 

First: that the waxes are beyond suspicion; 
Second: that they are all negative impressions; 
Third: that seven of them have rods down the center of the core. 

Dr. Cummins, therefore, although he does not seem to realize it, thor- 
oughly supports the conclusions of Mr. Thorogood; a consummation that 
in nowise surprises us. 

We are confident that the great majority, if not all, of the London 
waxes show a rod at the center of the core. The illustrations themselves pub- 
lished by Cummins in London indicate it. 

But we are informed that Dr. Cummins now says that he did not 
mean what he wrote. That when he wrote “The impression has an in- 
tact core, a rod”, he meant that something else had a rod down the center. 
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Namely, the impressing agent which Dr. Cummins is sure is a die despite 
his disclaimers. 

Of course this is Dr. Cummins’s only way out and he has promptly 
taken it. The net result of the whole thing is that no one knows what 
Dr Cummins did see or didn’t see when he was in London. From such 
evidence as we have been able to gather to this date the wax impressions 
themselves have rods at the center of the core. 

Of course Mr. Thorogood can only answer Dr. Cummins’s report as 
written. If Dr. Cummins wants to change it and give its plain language 
some far-fetched significance, Mr. Thorogood may or may not see fit to 
answer such a revised report. At any rate if Dr. Cummins takes the in- 
dicated, position he is certainly, for a trained scientist, capable of the great: 
est ineptitudes in the use of the English language, with the result of hav- 
ing supported a thesis without realizing it. 

We, however, believe that Dr. Cummins told the exact truth in plain 
language and that there are rods down the centers of these wax cores as 
he explicitly states. 

Of course Mr. Thorogood has had no opportunity to examine these 
English waxes. We trust that such an opportunity may present itself in 
the not too distant future so that we may know something definite on the 
subject. 

In the meantime the identity of the Walter-Kerwin prints has by no 


means been established as has been announced by certain itinerant and pro- 
found thinkers. 


July—1935. 


“WALTER” VS. DR. “X” 


By Brackett K. THoroGoop 


In view of the recent publication in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research (London) of a report by Dr. Harold Cummins’ on 
some waxes which were made available for his study during a recent visit 
to England, it is again necessary to give consideration to the claim that 
the “Walter” right thumbprints obtained under the “Margery” medium’ 
ship are in reality those of her dentist Dr. “X” (or Dr. “Kerwin”, the 
pseudonym used by the Boston Society). 

In all, Dr. Cummins examined eight waxes, two of which were pro 
duced in London in December 1929, the other six presumably having been 
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produced at Lime Street and presented to visitors who took them to Eng- 
land with them. 

Since it has not been my privilege to study these impressions I ob- 
viously cannot analyze them or compare them with the impressions ob 
tained during our own experiments and must, of necessity, base my com- 
ments on such facts as I can gather from Dr. Cummins’s recorded observa- 
tions. I may have seen one or more of them at the time they were pro- 
duced at seances in charge of Mr. Dudley, but my memory is not retentive 
enough to allow of my recalling details of prints which, as a guest, I must 
have looked at more or less casually if at all, despite Mr. Frederick Bligh 
Bond’s accusation that I willfully suppressed evidence by failing to men- 
tion one of them’. 

In an introductory note prefacing Dr. Cummins’s article, Mr. W. H. 
Salter states that Professor Cummins, as “‘a recognized authority on ‘derm- 
atoglyphics’ . . . had in December 1932 been invited by the American So- 
ciety to report as to whether two sets of prints sent to him were identical”. 
This statement is erroneous, since it was I, personally, who asked Dr. Cum- 
mins if he would examine the prints for me. The American Society knew 
nothing about the matter until later. Furthermore, I invited Dr. Cum- 
mins to come to Boston if possible and attend some seances, and expressed 
a desire that we might cooperate in the study of the prints. This invita- 
tion has been extended several times since but Dr. Cummins has preferred 
not to avail himself of the opportunity it offered to witness these phenom- 
ena. 

In his foreword Dr. Cummins refers to four prints of a left thumb 
rendered in 1927, which he says were in my report identified as belonging 
to “Walter”’—not on comparison with any known prints belonging to 
Walter Stinson but only on “the declaration of the “Walter’ voice.” Three 
left thumbprints had been claimed by Mr. Dudley’ to be identical with 
Dr. X’s,—but when our investigation showed that according to the rec- 
ords made at the time by Mr. Dudley himself" only three left thumbprints 
were produced on the date specified, all of which were said to bear the 
same pattern, and that two of these impressions (authentic as to origin 
and subsequent history) were in our possession and were not.in any re- 
spect like Dr. X’s prints but were identical with the left thumbprints of 
our more recently obtained whole hands, the subject of left thumbs was 
dropped by the critics and attention focussed on the right thumbprints. 

Nevertheless Dr. Cummins parenthetically has this to say: “(The left 
hand prints bear a thumb quite unlike the earlier independent left thumb- 
prints, and here again the explanation is advanced that the specimens used 
by Dudley are not authentic seance productions) .” 

It does not seem necessary to again go into details which are complete- 
ly covered in my Report’. I think I was sufficiently clear when I stated 
that we could not prove that any of the fingerprints were actually like 
those of Walter Stinson because we had none of his life-time prints for 
comparison’. Since we are still trying to determine what or who “Wal- 
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ter” may be, we can scarcely claim that any certain identification is possi- 
ble, but seé no reason for not calling the hands or prints ““Walter’s” since 
they are produced in this mediumship by the intelligence calling itself 
“Walter” and are claimed by it as its own. 

Dr. Cummins’s statement that “it is a simple process to make with 
dies impressions such as these attributed to “Walter’, and any critical eval. 
uation of the finger-print and hand-print evidences must weigh the possi- 
bilities of this operation against seance records offered in proof of super: 
normal production of the prints’, is but a reiteration of our own stand in 
the matter’, and the reason why such rigid control’ was used in our investi 
gations during which complete hands were obtained—both left and right) 
that the possibility of the use of dies or molds was absolutely out of the 
question. This same conclusion was reached by Mr. Dudley in his con- 
sideration of the multiplicity and variety of the forms of the “Walter” 
right thumb impressions as demonstrated over a period of years’. 

Of the eight waxes under consideration Dr. Cummins mentions spe- 
cifically that seven are negative prints having a rod at the core. 

Referring to a wax imprinted at the London sitting of December 7, 
1929, in the possession of Mr. Harry Price, he says: “Figure 1 illustrates 
the obverse of the wax tablet, a whole slab of the Kerr impression com- 
pound with a single negative imprint of “Walter’s’ right thumb. . . . Special 
mention should be made of the fact that the core of this pattern is a rod. . . . 
It will be readily apparent that this ‘Walter’ print is identical with the 
right thumb of “Kerwin’.” 

Of the other tablet from this seance he says: “The print itself is a 
clean-cut impression, definitely a ‘Kerwin’ right thumb. The impression 
has an intact core, a rod.” 

Of the two tablets belonging to Lord Charles Hope and deposited by 
him in the S. P. R. rooms where they were examined, he says: “One tablet 
is inscribed 10-3-29 2. It bears a typical ‘Kerwin’ print with a rod core. 

“The second specimen, marked 10-3-29 3, bears two prints, a larger 
impression which is a typical “Kerwin’ with a rod core, and a smaller one 
which is smoothed and defaced in the central pattern area (this one not 
being subjected to a critical analysis in the absence of requisite technical 
aids) .” 

Of the Baggallay tablet Dr. Cummins writes: “The obverse of the 
tablet is inscribed 5-11-29. It bears a single ‘Kerwin’ print with a rod core.” 

Of the Schiller tablets, three in number, he says: “One tablet . . . car’ 
ries two imprints. One imprint is a clearly defined ‘Kerwin’ right thumb, 
with a rod core. The second is an irregular impression, beset with up 
raisings as if there had been sticking of the digit or die in imprinting; this 
pattern is not analyzed in detail though it is evidently a ‘Kerwin print. 

“A second tablet . . . also carried two impressions. One is a ‘Kerwin’ 
right thumb, its core showing the ‘routing’ defect which characterises the 
‘standard’ of Thorogood. . . . 

“The Third tablet . . . again carries two prints. One print is a ‘Ker’ 
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win’ right thumb. Its core is a rod and the impression shows no artifact 
characteristic of Thorogood’s “‘standard’.” 


(The second imprints on each of the two last mentioned tablets were 
of a child but were not alike.) 

In his summary Dr. Cummins says: “The eight “Walter’ prints listed 
above, like other right thumbs ascribed to “Walter’, are identical with ‘Ker- 
win'’s’ right thumb.” 

Further on he says: “Thorogood places much emphasis on the core 
structure of what he terms the ‘standard’ right thumb of ‘Walter’; he as- 
serts that it is not a rod, the rod core being a feature of the ‘Kerwin’ right 
thumb. Among the eight “Walter’ prints now reported seven display this - 
rod structure clearly and unquestionably.” 

(All the italics in the above quotations are Dr. Cummins’s own.) 

On page 151 of Vol. XXII (Part III) of the Proceedings of the 
A.S.P.R., in article 27 of my conclusions, and elsewhere, I stated that the 
core of the “Walter” right thumb is a staple: while that of Dr. X’x right 
thumb is a rod. (The Walter normal positive prints (in relief) correspond 
to actual fingers.) 

It must therefore be perfectly clear to anyone that a staple at the core 
of the actual thumb would give a rod core in an impression left in wax by 
pressing the thumb into it—in other words in the negative print, whereas 
a rod in the actual thumb would give a staple in the negative impression. 

Now if, as Dr. Cummins claims, all the negative waxes which he ex- 
amined while in London showed a rod at the core it is obvious that the 
impressing agent must have borne a staple at its core. In that case it could 
not have been a replica of Dr. X’s thumb which did the impressing (wheth- 
er normally or supernormally) since the core of his thumb is a rod which 
in turn would give a staple in the negative. 

In view of the foregoing it seems evident that in spite of his avowed 
disagreement with my conclusions Dr. Cummins actually agrees with me 
in regard to this fact, which conclusively establishes the difference between 


the “Walter” and Dr. X prints. Surely this cannot be called “fatuous ar- 
gument”.” 





‘Proceedings S. P. R. Vol. XLIII part 139 Apr. 1935 pp. 15-23: also A. S. P. R. Vol. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
A. 8S. P.-R., 1885-1935 


By Puitie H. Jupson 


Psychical Research: in America celebrates this year its fiftieth anni- 
versary, the original A.S.P.R. having commenced its activities in 1885, 
The organization of the Society was completed at a meeting in January 
of that year, after preliminary meetings in the latter months of the year 
previous. This month of July provides a fitting occasion to commemorate 
the event, since the first Proceedings issued by the Society bore the date 
July 1885. In this article will be given a brief account of the founding 
and course of the first A.S.P.R., 1885-1890. 

In reflecting on the origins of psychical research, it may be useful to 
recall two events that occurred some sixteen years earlier, in the year 
1869. The popular movement called Spiritualism, based on claims of the 
kind studied in psychical research, had at that time of course been sweep: 
ing over the world for twenty years, after its beginning in up-state New 
York in 1848. But with few exceptions its appeal had been to the ill 
educated and persons counted by the critical to be unreliable, when not irre- 
sponsible. And the comparatively small number of educated and intelli 
gent persons who had testified to first-hand observation of the phenomena 
of Spiritualism had not done so in a fashion which made their testimony 
inescapable or even powerfully impressive. Where there was so much 
known fraud and delusion and so little respectable evidence, it was natural 
that the educated world should smile and turn away.—Of course some’ 
thing of the same condition still obtains, but to a vastly diminished extent, 
owing to the labors of psychical researchers during the past half-century. 

The year 1869, in which took place the two incidents here mentioned 
as bearing on the origins of psychical research, was the very crest of the 
second wave of Spiritualism, following its decline during the national pre- 
occupations of the Civil War. In that year appeared—along with a tor’ 
rent of Spiritualistic publications—a book called Planchette: the Despair 
of Science, by Epes Sargent. Sargent was one of the most distinguished 
of the Spiritualist spokesmen. He was a talented journalist and man of 
letters: author of novels, plays, and biographies, editor of the New York 
Mirror and later the Boston Evening Transcript. His book Planchette 
was called by William Crookes “the best book to place in the hands of the 
uninitiated.” Our concern at the moment is not so much with the man or 
his book as with a reviewer of the book. It was given out for review by 
the Boston Daily Advertiser—whether at his request or otherwise is not 
known-—to a young man of twenty-seven, a student nearing the comple: 
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tion of his medical course at Harvard in spite of ill-health which was to 
keep him inactive for several years thereafter. His review appeared in 
the Advertiser for March 10, 1869. This passage deserves quotation: 


The present attitude of society on this whole question is as extraordinary 
and anomalous as it is discreditable to the pretensions of an age which prides it- 
self on enlightenment and the diffusion of knowledge. We see tens of thousands 
of respectable people on the one hand admitting as facts of every day certainty, 
what tens of thousands of others equally respectable claim to be abject and con- 
temptible delusion; while other tens of thousands are content to stand passively 
in the dark between these two hosts and in doubt, the matter meanwhile being-- 
rightfully considered— one of really transcendent interest. In this state of things 
recrimination is merely lost time. Those people who have the interests of truth © 
at heart should remember that personal dignity is of very little comparative con- 
sequence. If our author, in concert with some good mediums, had instituted 
some experiments in which everything should be protected from the possibility of 
deceit, remembering that the morality of no one in such a case is to be taken 
for granted, and that such personal precautions cannot be offensively construed, 
he would probably have made a better contribution to clearing up the subject 
than he has not done. 


As will be recognized, this paragraph of 1869 presents in outline both 
the motive and the method of the branch of scientific inquiry called psy- 
chical research. Other sentences from the same review emphasize the 
author's points: 


Scientific men seem to demand that spiritualists should come and demon- 
strate to them the truth of their doctrine, by something little short of a surgical 
operation upon their intellects... . But an author writing avowedly for pur- 
poses of propagandism should have recognized more fully the attitude of this 
class, and recollected that one narrative personally vouched for and minutely con- 
trolled, would be more apt to fix their attention, than a hundred of the striking 
but comparatively vaguely reported second-hand descriptions which fill many of 
the pages of this book... . A reader of scientific habits of thought would have 
been more interested by a very few cases described by the author over his own 
signature, and with every possible detail given, in which pedantically minute pre- 
cautions had been taken against illusions of the senses or deceit. 


Doubtless many readers will have recognized the author of these com- 
ments as William James. (The review was reprinted, in part, in the post- 
humous Collected Essays and Reviews.) They were the first public ex- 
pression of an interest in unaccountable phenomena and their careful in- 
vestigation which arose early in James’ youth and remained with him to 
the end. And they show that the imagination and incisiveness which char- 
acterized his mature work in so many fields were early brought to bear on 
this most baffling of problems. It must have been with great personal satis- 
faction that James saw formed, thirteen years later, a society dedicated to 
the study of supernormal phenomena along the lines he had himself en- 
visaged. He was in London later in the year of the founding of the Eng- 
lish S.P.R., 1882, and made the personal acquaintance of Gurney, Myers, 
and others of the Society’s founders. While the bulk of James’ work lay 
in other fields, it is nevertheless true that he was primarily responsible for 
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the organized study of psychical research in this country, and the chief 
figure in the early days of the A.S.P.R. 

The other incident of 1869 to which attention is here directed oc- 
curred in England. There another young man—a year younger than James 
—was likewise confronting the deepest problems of life with a marvellous 
ly keen intellect and a soaring imagination and preparing to record his find- 
ings with rare literary skill. F. W.H. Myers had, in his early twenties, at- 
tained to a deep and fervid Christian faith, and had then been engulfed 
by the scepticism and materialism that followed the triumphs of evolution- 
ary doctrines and modernist criticism. Most that he held dear in life he 
saw swept away by what he thought inescapable facts; and worse than that 
—for he had an overpowering passion for immortality—all his hopes for 
the future. A Cambridge graduate, he retained links with his University, 
particularly in the person of Professor Henry Sidgwick, the philosoher 
who was guide and friend to so many of England’s keenest minds, after 
they had penetrated the reserve that characterized him. Let us quote the 


passage in which Myers tells of a visit to Sidgwick, with consequences 
momentous for psychical research: 


My own entry into his intimacy, at any rate, was in an hour of deep in- 
ward need. 


“Faith at her zenith, or all but lost in the gloom of doubts that darken the 
schools” :— 


I had passed through all these stages, and visiting Cambridge again in 1869 to 
examine for the Moral Science Tripos, I felt drawn in my perplexities to Henry 
Sidgwick as somehow my only hope. In a star-light walk which I shall not/ 
forget (December 3, 1869), I asked him, almost with trembling, whether he 
thought that when Tradition, Intuition, Metaphysics, had failed to solve the 
riddle of the Universe, there was still a chance that from any actual observable 
phenomena,—ghosts, spirits, whatsoever there might be,—some valid knowledge 
might be drawn as to a World Unseen. Already, it seemed, he had thought that 
this was possible; steadily, though in no sanguine fashion, he indicated some last 
grounds of hope; and from that night onwards I resolved to pursue this quest, 
if it might be, at his side. Even thus a wanderer in the desert, abandoning in 
despair the fair mirages which he has followed far in vain, might turn and help 
an older explorer in the poor search for scanty roots and muddy water-holes. 


These two distinguished scholars, whose entrance into psychical re’ 
search is recorded in these two incidents of 1869, became the chief in 
stigators and theoreticians of the work in their respective countries. Yet 
it was to neither of them, but to a third, that the actual organization of 
the societies for psychical research is to be attributed. William Barrett 
(later Sir William), Professor of Physics at the Royal College of Science 
for Dublin, was possessed of the zeal and energy and the particular p2t- 
sonal qualities necessary to transform the speculations and private inquiries 
of scattered individuals—until then the only treatment these problems had 
received—into the systematic investigation and orderly discussion to which 
the name science can be attached. 


Barrett had been attracted to psychical matters in the mid-sixties, 
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when he was assistant to Tyndall at the Royal Institution. A friend per- 
formed for him some experiments in hypnotism in which occurred “com- 
munity of sensation” between operator and subject, indicating a relation 
oi the kind later called telepathic. Barrett repeated the experiments by 
himself and became convinced of a mode of communication not recognized 
by science. His interest awakened, he seized every opportunity to investt- 
gate unusual faculties and phenomena, and in the course of the next few 
years witnessed a wide variety, both physical and mental, under conditions 
that seemed to him unexceptionable. During this time William Crookes— 
with whom he had been in correspondence on more orthodox subjects since 
1861—published his studies of D. D. Home, and Barrett made his personal. 
acquaintance. Finally Barrett wrote a report of his findings which was 
accepted for reading before the British Association in 1876. 

The reading of the paper before the assembled leaders of orthodox 
science created considerable stir. Crookes, Rayleigh, A. R. Wallace and 
others spoke in his behalf, but for the most part, at the meeting and in the 
newspapers, he met with noisy ridicule. The ensuing controversies, how- 
ever, served Barrett’s main purpose very well, since what he wanted was 
to attract attention to a neglected field of scientific endeavor. They also 
served to bring him into touch with additional persons producing psychic 
phenomena, and with other students of the subject. As he later stated, 
he spent much of his energy during the next five years examining and sort- 
ing the cases that came to his attention, including personal investigation 
of the best cases. In 1877 he met Myers, and later Gurney, who aided 
him in the work. 

In 1881 a case was brought to Barrett’s notice of a kind different from 
any he had seen: telepathy of a remarkably clear-cut type occurring in in- 
dividuals not in hypnotic trance but in the normal state. On investigation 
he became convinced that the young daughters of a clergyman actually pos- 
sessed the power claimed for them. He reported his discovery of what he 
called “thought transference in the normal state” in Nature (July 7, 1881). 
It was this experience that seems to have decided Barrett to set about pro- 
moting, himself—what he had failed to achieve through the British Asso- 
ciation in 1876—the organized study of psychical phenomena. 

He soon gathered about him a distinguished group of men who be- 
came the Council of the Society upon the completion of its organization, 
February 20, 1882. Of scientists, besides Barrett, there was at first only 
Balfour Stewart. The Spiritualists were well represented by the leading 
exponents of the day: Stainton Moses, Dawson Rogers, C. C. Massey, 
George Wyld, Morell Theobald, and others. In fact the Spiritualists 
rather preponderated on the original Council, though in the course of the 
next two or three years, when the axe began to descend on favorite medi- 
ums, they fell away. 

Among the first to whom Barrett turned were F. W. H. Myers and 
Edmund Gurney, whom he had known, as mentioned above, since 1877, 
when his B.A. “notoriety” brought him new friends. In fact Myers and 
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Barrett had discussed the possibility of such a society severai years earlier 
— it is indeed impossible to say from which the idea had come—and it was 
at Myers’ suggestion that leading Spiritualists were invited to participate. 
Myers had never forsaken his resolve of December 1869, and throughout 
the seventies had devoted many hours to laborious visiting of mediums and 
tracking down reported phenomena. He was especially active from 1874 
to 1878, when he was aided also by Edmund Gurney, a brilliant Cambridge 
man four years his junior, whose interest in the subject he had roused. 
Their efforts in those years were not very fruitful—“tiresome and distaste- 
ful enough”, as Myers said later, though the men retained their conviction 
that the quest was a worthy one. They had almost come to a cessation in 
their endeavors when Barrett's invigorating call to action at the end of 
1881 gave them renewed hope. 

Myers and Gurney made their adhesion to Barrett's plan contingent 
on Henry Sidgwick’s accepting the Presidency of the new society. Sidg- 
wick had taken an active part in their earlier investigations, as had also 
Mrs. Sidgwick. In 1874 Mrs. Sidgwick—then still Eleonor Mildred Bal- 
four—had been asked to write the article on Spiritualism for the ninth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, for which she prepared herself by a 
thorough study of both the literature and the phenomena, conducted 
through several years. Sidgwick consented to assume the office of Presi- 
dent, and this Cambridge group of scholars joined the motley if distin- 
guished company of scientists, Spiritualists, and men of letters whom Bar- 
rett’s tact and energy had brought together. It soon became apparent that 
they were indeed the main driving force of the Society: as Barrett himself 
always insisted, it was primarily to Myers, Gurney and the Sidgwicks that 
the Society owed its achievements, and it was on the foundations which 
they laid that the Society continued to build. 

A learned society devoted to exploring residual phenomena hitherto 
neglected by science was a new thing, but the men who responded to Bar’ 
rett’s call were not new to the subject, but on the contrary had, most of 
them, given their best thought for years to its problems. As a result, the 
S.P.R. was born full-grown, and straightway began the issuance of Pro- 
ceedings of solid worth that made a powerful impact on the learned world. 


II 


One might think that the events which made Barrett responsible for 
the founding of the A.S.P.R. as well as the $.P.R. were purely fortuitous, 
were one not led to suspect that Barrett was the kind of man to whom 
such things happened for some other reason than chance. In August of 
1883 the annual meeting of the British Association was held in Montreal. 
Barrett attended, and improved the occasion by talking to a great many 
people on psychical matters. Among the visitors from this country was 
the distinguished geologist, Professor Carvill Lewis of Philadelphia, a secre’ 
tary of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, who 
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became much interested in Barrett’s account of the S.P.R. and promised 
aid in forming an American organization along similar lines. He and his 
covsecretary, Dr. Charles Minot, of Harvard Medical School, arranged 
that Barrett should read a paper before the meeting of the American Asso 
ciation, held at Philadelphia immediately after the Montreal meeting, and 
also address a group of scientific men concerning a possible American body. 

Professor Lewis himself never took part in psychical research or the 
American Society, spending the next few years in Germany and dying in 
1888; but his efforts in Barrett’s behalf bore fruit. The meetings in Phila- 
delphia, where Barrett met many of the leading American men of sci- 
ence, led to invitations to similar meetings in Boston and Cambridge, one 
being conducted under the auspices of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. The head of the Harvard Astronomical Observatory, Professor 
E. C. Pickering, whom Barrett had met in Philadelphia, was active in in- 
troducing him to men at Harvard and in the Academy. At the Academy 
meeting, when Barrett had spoken, it was moved and carried that a com- 
mittee be formed to consult as to the best means of carrying on psychic 
research in America. The committee members were E. C. Pickering, Stan- 
ley Hall, William James, H. P. Bowditch, Dean of the Harvard Medical 
School, William Watson, one of the organizers of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, C. S. Minot, the naturalists Alpheus Hyatt and 
Samuel Scudder of the Boston Museum of Natural History, and N. D. C. 
Hodges of Cambridge, who served as the first Secretary. 

This meeting, held September 23, 1884, was followed by others, lead- 
ing up to the final organization of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search on January 8, 1885. In response to invitations eightytwo mem- 
bers were secured, and twice as many Associates. Simon Newcomb, the 
eminent astronomer, consented to serve as President. In addition to most 
of those named above, the members of the Council were Professor G. F. 
Barker of Philadelphia, the Rev. Mr. C. C. Everett of Cambridge, Cole- 
man Sellars of Philadelphia, Moorfield Storey of Boston, Colonel T. W. 
Higginson of Cambridge, C. C. Jackson of Boston, W. H. Pickering of 
Boston, Profesor G. S. Fullerton of Philadelphia, Professor James M. 
Peirce of Cambridge, R. Pearsall Smith of Philadelphia, and Major A. A. 
Woodhull of New York. 

A striking fact is to be noticed at once: of all the men named above, 
and of all the men who later became members of the Council during the 
five years’ life of the old Society, not one—save only William James— 
ever made a contribution to psychical research. Almost as sweeping an 
assertion could be made of the whole body of members (members were 
elected by the Council from among the associates), though here there are 
exceptions. Henry Holt, for instance, and George B. Dorr, Colonel Bun- 
dy, Augustus Hemenway, Harlow Gale, served psychical research in one 
way or another; and it would require hardihood to say that George Pellew 


(“George Pelham” or “G.P.” of the Piper records) made no contribution 
to the study. 
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An examination of the four Proceedings issued by the old A.S.P.R. 
does not leave one in much doubt as to why one should be confronted 
with such a striking contrast between the rosters of early names in the 
English and the American Societies, in relation to their later work in the 
field. The only generalization, at least, that the present writer has been 
able to arrive at is that the founders of the A.S.P.R., while they took their 
inspiration from the S.P.R., were inspired not to emulate but to refute. 
The English Society on its founding had plunged at once into amassing 
proof of a phenomenon not previously recognized by scientists: the occa 
sional existence of a power of mind to affect mind without the intermediate 
use of the senses, to which Myers gave the name “telepathy”. The Amer- 
ican Society seems to have been founded to prove that the English work- 
ers were mistaken, and that no such power existed. This is not to say 
that such was the primary conscious purpose of the leaders, or that they 
were insincere when they dwelt on the importance of the field and their 
readiness to follow wherever the facts might lead. But that they were in 
that state of scepticism which no evidence or argument can alter, is the 
fair conclusion from their 570 pages of published findings. 

The first Proceedings, issued just fifty years ago this month, was de- 
voted chiefly to a report by the Committee on Thought Transference. 
Circulars of instructions had been sent out requesting reports of experi: 
ments in guessing colors, digits, and dice. This is of course always a val- 
uable form of experiment to try, whether the results are positive or nega- 
tive, and it is hardly the fault of the Council members if in this case the 
returns did not depart significantly from chance, The really amusing fea- 
ture of the first issue is the treatment accorded a series of experiments in 
the reproduction of diagrams, which happened to turn out positive. One 
finds them more or less accidentally, since they were placed in the most 
distant appendix and only referred to in the main report as “affording en- 
couragement for persevering in this method of experimenting.” Only 
seventeen lines of text are given to the conditions, persons, etc. And the 
illustrations of the diagrams and reproductions are so small and crowded 
together that they can scarcely be distinguished: over one hundred figures 
jammed into half a page! 

The second issue of the Proceedings appeared a year after the first, 
in July, 1886, when the Society had had time to get into its stride. The 
Address by the President, Simon Newcomb, contains some acute remarks 
on the problems of the Society, but is chiefly devoted to rather tortuous 
argument directed at the English Society's evidence for telepathy, the total 
effect of which on his mind, Newcomb reports, is to “have almost entirely 
removed any ground which might have existed for believing thought-trans’ 
ference to be a reality.” An article by Dr. Charles Sedgwick Minot of- 
fered a valid contribution to at least the precautionary side of psychical 
research, by demonstrating that in experiments with digits some persons 
are likely to show a “number-habit” that distorts the results if not com 
trolled. Of a discussion entitled “On the Existence of a Magnetic Sense” 
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it is only necessary to record that one of the authors was Joseph Jastrow. 
It may be added that sometimes in reading the old Proceedings one has the 
sensation that all the articles are by Joseph Jastrow. 

Facts, however, have a way of bobbing up, and Proceedings No. 2 
was not lacking in positive findings. The Committee on Thought Trans- 
ference was confronted with several cases which afforded “suggestions for 
further inquiry”—their way of describing valid phenomena—and one series 
of experiments in which the “returns were so remarkable in their char- 
acter, that it has been thought best to append to this report a description 
of them in the words of the agent himself. (See A appendix.)” The ex- 
perimenter was the same as the one relegated to an appendix in No. 1; this 
time the appendix was more roomy. The Committee on Mediumistic Phe- 
nomena also had something positive to report. Though it had been operat- 
ing under extraordinary handicaps in personnel: one member died, one 
resigned, one went to Europe, one “had no report to make”. The other 
one, however, was William James. And Mrs. Piper was introduced to 
history. James had met Mrs. Piper the previous autumn. He witnessed 
her phenomena several times during the winter, and sent a large number 
of sitters to her. His conclusion was that she was “in possession of a pow- 
er as yet unexplained.” With this reference Mrs. Piper, a Bostonian and 
the greatest of mediums, disappears from the annals of the old A.S.P.R:! 

The third number of the Proceedings was issued a year and a half 
later, in December, 1887. Two events of importance had meantime oc- 
curred. The English Society had published its great work Phantasms of 
the Living, in which Edmund Gurney with the aid of F. W. H. Myers 
and Frank Podmore established telepathy as a fact in nature. And the 
American Society had secured Richard Hodgson as its Secretary. The 
circumstances of Hodgson’s coming are in retrospect rather amusing, as 
may be learned from his letters published elsewhere in this issue. Mr. R. 
Pearsall Smith, who instigated the affair, was active in the A.S.P.R. from 
the very beginning, having lent his home for the first Philadelphia meetings 
at which Barrett broached the idea of such a society. But his interest, 
Hodgson relates, was not so much to discover phenomena as to demolish 
Spiritualism, which had led a lamented brother of his astray, and his reason 
for urging Hodgson’s importation was his brilliant work in exposing Mad- 
ame Blavatsky. What he thought when Hodgson’s studies of Mrs. Piper 
provided Spiritualism with the firmest basis it had ever received does not 
seem to be recorded; though from the fact that Smith later served ten 
years on the Council of the $.P.R. and aided it with money, it may be that 
he came to regard his brother in a different light. 

But Phantasms of the Living affected the third number of the Pro- 
ceedings more than Hodgson’s arrival. Nearly half of the issue is given 
up to a controversy between Charles 8. Peirce and Edmund Gurney. Peirce’s 
ciiticism of Phantasms was doubtless the most extensive and acute which 
it received. On a number of points Gurney conceded that Peirce had 
spotted errors and weaknesses. But he was able to show that these points 
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were all minor, and that in the central issues Peirce quite misconceived the 
nature of the chain of argument and evidence he was attempting to rebut. 
The controversy provides a valuable supplement to the Phantasms volume: 
and reveals Gurney as a master of urbane but devastating polemics. (Gur 
ney’s final reply appeared in Proceedings No. 4, after his death.) 

Another reaction to Phantasms of the Living in the third Proceedings 
was the sudden coming to life of the Committee on Apparitions and 
Haunted Houses, of which Josiah Royce was chairman and spokesman. 
Hitherto the point of attack had been the positive results in experimental 
telepathy reported by the S. P. R. (the Committee on Thought-Transfer- 
ence, by the way, achieved a totally negative report in No. 3, as did that 
on Mediumistic Phenomena); but the two massive volumes which Gurney 
filled with cases of the corroborative spontaneous type of telepathy raised 
a new challege. To the task of explaining away this evidence Royce set 
himself; Hodgson in the meantime devoting his great energies to collect: 
ing fresh cases. 

Royce hints at his solution in No. 3, but it is in the fourth (and last) 
Proceedings that he goes after the evidence for spontaneous telepathy in 
earnest. Over a hundred and fifty pages of the issue are devoted to Hodg- 
son’s cases and Royce’s analysis. The solution offered by Royce is quite 
simple: the coincidences from which the spontaneous cases take their im- 
portance never happened: people merely imagine they did, by a sudden sort 
of retrospective self-delusion to which Royce gave the name “pseudo-pre- 
sentiment.” On learning of one event, people promptly become convinced, 
by a harmlessly insane impulse, that they had previously experienced an- 
other event of a strikingly relevant kind. This notion Royce elaborates with 
great skill and literary charm through a long series of concrete case-histories. 
Nor does he altogether fail of finding cases to which his explanation applies 
as well as any, if not better. But as Hodgson was able to demonstrate— 
and Gurney, also, before his death in 1888—the pseudo-presentiment the- 
ory can be applied to but certain types of cases, and is hopelessly inadequate 
as an alternative to the telepathic theory in the great mass of cases pre’ 
sented. 

Proceedings No. 4 was also marked by the final skirmish in the debate 
over the experimental type of telepathy. Seeing that the reproduction of 
diagrams was often the most striking phenomenon of the kind, Minot 
endeavored to supplement his discovery of number-habits by finding evi 
dence of diagram-habits as well. So successful was he, as he thought, that 
he asserted, “If this view is adopted, the general conclusion is unavoidable 
that none of the experiments heretofore published afford conclusive evi 
dence of thought-transference”. To this conclusion and its supporting ar’ 
gument, William James, as another member of the Committee on Experi 
mental Psychology, entered a strong demurrer; for him the case for telepathy 
was “not appreciably shaken by Dr. Minot’s critical remarks.” While 
Hodgson demonstrated that Minot’s contentions were based on a total disre’ 
gard of the vital factor, in calculating chance, of the order in which the 
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diagrams turned up. The criticisms of James and Hodgson, however, left 
Minot quite undisturbed, and he summed up his position as follows: 


When I began I had a very strong bias in favor of telepathy, and it is the 
patient and repeated examination of that evidence which has obliged me to con- 
clude that telepathy has not been rendered even a probability. 


It was on this note that the “Old Proceedings’ came to an end. Thus 
the A.S.P.R., in its first incarnation, died as it began, proclaiming that 
psychical research was a barren field, except for the purpose of undeceiv- 
ing fools and, in the process, mapping out with more definiteness than be- 
fore certain curious recurrent aberrations of the human mind. Apparent- 
ly none of the founders and none of the workers gathered along the way— 
James, of course, always excepted—ever became persuaded that psychical 
research was capable of making any major contributions to knowledge. 
It was natural in these circumstances that interest in prosecuting the work 
should languish. Members, workers, and money were not forthcoming. 
A few months after the issuance of Proceedings No. 4 the Journal of the 
S.P.R. reported a Council meeting “summoned to consider a proposal which 
had been received from the American Society for Psychical Research, by 
which it would become a branch of the English Society for Psychical Re- 
search, under special conditions as to subscriptions and privileges”. On 
January 14, 1890 the A.S.P.R. held its Annual Meeting, William James 
presiding. It was resolved that the American Society should cease to ex- 
ist as an independent organization; and the Chairman then called the meet- 
ing to order as the First Meeting of the American Branch of the S.P.R. 


* * %+# KF 


This survey must have seemed rather a graceless way to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of this Society. It may be thought 
to have been more fitting to say nought but good of those our founders. 
But surely candid examination rather than graceful adulation is the only 
proper procedure when it is the past of a scientific body that is under con- 
sideration. Furthermore, it is instructive in meeting modern contingencies 
to have a clear conception of the course of psychical research on its intro- 
duction into this country. For the circumstances that governed the prog- 
ress of the subject in its early days still remain with us, if in lessened degree, 
and in understanding them we may be enabled to understand better what- 
ever problems arise now; besides learning to look with sympathy rather than 
scorn on the faults of the founders. 

It has been pointed out by several observers that the most likely ex- 
planation for the slowness with which ps) usical research has acclimatized 
itself to this country is the extent to which mob hysteria and extreme 
crelulity were aroused in a large proportion of the American people by the 
excesses of the “Spiritualist movement” of the mid-nineteenth century. The 
chil!ren of those who lost their balance at that time armed themselves in 
reaction with a dogmatic scepticism which firmly resisted all attempts to 
inculcate the dispassionate reasonableness which is the only road to attain- 
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ing truth in this infinitely delicate inquiry. A quotation from the New 
York Evening Post’s account of the founding of the A.S.P.R. (issue of 
January 10, 1885), may serve to illustrate the prevalent attitude: 


In view of the dangers to which the new Society is exposed in the systematic 
investigation of the little-known psychical phenomena, great care has been taken 
to exclude from active control all elements which might turn the energy of the 
Society into a helpmate of any of the vague, unsettled, and sometimes fraudulent 


enterprises of Spiritualists. A scientific research must be free from all taint of 
crankiness. 


What actually happened was that the utmost care was taken to ex: 
clude from active control—James, as always, excepted—anyone who could 
conceivably be expected to accept any psychic phenomena as genuine. For 
the simple reason that any psychic phenomena spelt Spiritualism at once 
in the minds of all, scientists as well as newspaper reporters. The cleavage 
between the right and the left wings of students of psychic matters was so 
great that one or the other must dominate any undertaking in the field; 
whereas it is only by a considerable measure of cooperation between the 
two that psychical research can prosper. 

When all is said, the original A.S.P.R. conferred an inestimable boon 
on future workers in its domains. Not only were there permanent con 
crete contributions to the material of the science—James’ discovery of 
Mrs. Piper, Hodgson’s mass of case-records, several valid telepathic reports 
—but through James and Hodgson the true spirit of psychical research was 
implanted in this country, whatever the difficulties it was to encounter in 
finding expression in practice. It was that tradition, stemming straight 
from the old A.S.P.R., which Hyslop sought to follow in founding the 
A.S.P.R. anew after Hodgson’s death and the termination of the American 


Branch; and it is that tradition of which those devoted to psychical research 
will always strive to be worthy. 





LETTERS OF RICHARD HODGSON 
Written as Secretary of the A.S.P.R., 1887-8 


After Richard Hodgson’s death in 1905 Dr. Hyslop collected ma- 
terial for a possible biography, asking Hodgson’s friends for copies of his 
letters. He thus secured, among others, a large quantity of letters ad- 
dressed to James T. Hackett, in Adelaide, Australia. The letters to Hack- 
ett number several hundred, commencing in 1877, when Hodgson was 
twenty-two and still in Australia, and continuing—though with gradual. 
falling off in quantity—to within a few months of his death. They are 
especially full during Hodgson’s Cambridge days and his early period of 
interest in psychic research: he had enjoyed a close intellectual friendship 
with Hackett, and kept him informed of his interests and activities. On 
another occasion it might be of value to present some of this earlier ma- 
terial, which gives a fascinating picture of the development of one of the 
ereatest of the psychic researchers. At the moment we are concerned 
only with the letters which describe Hodgson’s life on first coming to this 
country in 1887 as Secretary of the A.S.P.R. 

Unfortunately the first letters which Hodgson wrote to Hackett from 
America were lost, and only some months later did Hodgson learn this; 
he repeated the earlier details to his friend, but a certain degree of incom- 
pleteness and inconsecutiveness resulted, as will be seen. Nevertheless a 
vivid picture of his work and social activities emerges, contributing an 
interesting chapter to the history of psychical research in this country. 
In fairness to Hodgson it should be pointed out that these letters are not 
fully representative of his personality, being written hurriedly “from the 
top of his mind” to an old friend with whom he had in earlier days—when, 
indeed, they had more in common, intellectually, than later—come to a 
full understanding of their respective views on serious affairs, and to whom 
he felt no need to report on more than the externals of his life. 


5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 16, 1887. 
Dear Jimmy,— 

| wondered when your next letter was coming, and have at last received it— 
yesterday. It is dated July 28, and directed to London,—which is marvellous, con- 
sidering my announcements to you by circulars and letters,—which however you ap- 
parently haven't received, since you speak of hearing “incidentally” that I have come 
to America. I left England on April 8th and arrived 15th as I told you ages ago; 
but | suppose I must tell the story again that I am here for a year as Secretary of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, and the above address holds till the end 

of next April, I expect. 
arrived at New York about 6 P.M. and trained an hour or two later to Phila- 
delphia where I stayed several days with R. Pearsall Smith, with whom I came down 
from Oxford to London on the Thames last year, and who is on Council of A.S.P.R. 
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I then came to Boston, and stayed a week or so with a Prof. Watson, also on Council, 
and who gave an afternoon reception in my honour, which started other afternoon 
receptions to which I was asked, and thus I soon got to know too many people. | 
was introduced at a couple of clubs and gave a smoke-talk at one, a sort of easy lec 
ture of an hour about P. R. and Theosophy, while the members sat at small tables 
and smoked and drank beer, -etc. 

Another club, “Tavern Club”, I get all my meals. The premises are now,—were 
not when I arrived—next door to my lodgings. It is a small select club of about 100 
members, those who mostly use the rooms—about 30 or 40—being chiefly medical 
men and artists with a few lawyers and architects. As the Bostonians were beginning 
their exodus for the summer soon after I reached here, not so much fruit has yet 
come from my work. I am hoping to reap a harvest this winter, and especially to 
get some results in hypnotism. 

You have probably got my letter about my holiday of a fortnight at Bar Harbour 
in Mt. Desert Island off the coast of Maine. I had a fortnight in Boston after return 
ing thence and started on September Ist for Adirondack Mts. in New York state, 
8 A.M.—6 P.M. by train to Lake Champlain, 8 miles by stage to Elizabethtown, 
spend night, then by stage 22 miles to Keene Valley, where I stayed nearly a fort 
night,—a most delightful time amid hills going up to 5,000 feet—splendid walks and 
splendid company. The “chanty”, as it is called, consists of 7 or 8 small boarded 
houses, some of which are divided into sleeping rooms, another for sitting room, etc. 
It lies at the foot of the “Giant of the Valley”, about one half mile from the country 
hotel, right in the heart of the forest, and was started some years ago by Dr. Putnam, 
Dr. Bowditch (Prof. of Physiology of Harvard Med. School), and Prof. James 
(brother of Henry James, novelist, a superior to his brother man). 

They bought a lump of land—flowed through by the mountain brook—and 
have gradually extended their accommodations, and ask their friends up to spend 
part of the summer. They provide cooks and household cleaners, etc. and their visi- 
tors pay their share at the end of the season; about 8 dollars a week is the estimatey 
There is room for about 30 at a time, and of course the group is continually chang: 
ing. Plenty of culture, and no conventionality. Putnam family are good friends of 
Emerson family. We climbed the hills in the days, generally starting early and tak- 
ing lunch and making our fires—for soup, cocoa, etc. and returned for dinner at 
7 P.M. after which we sat usually round big campfires in open air—lying on rugs ete. 
After another fortnight in Boston, I went to Lenox—about 5 hours train, for a few 
days,—where I mostly sat about or drove (I was a guest) and gazed on the glory of 
the autumn tints, there seen to perfection. I am here now for the winter, though | 
may probably be away now and again on P. R. work for a day or so at a time. | 
think you are rather a lunatic to go into mining ventures. 
all about my coming to America, etc. but as you haven't got my letters, I must tell 

Much of the time goes to correspondence about the Society here, and to getting 
narratives of remarkable phenomena. There is the routine work of the Society, and 
any circulars, etc. are drawn up by me in the first place and then revised by tha 
Com’ee. I am also Assistant Treas. of the Society and .. . look after the finances as 
well, and am Sec. to all the Com’ee. I send you another copy of circulars, etc. and 
am in the midst of getting out some more, besides preparing the next number of the 
American Proceedings,—which will not involve any direct writing of my own except 
preparing, or helping in, the reports of the Com’ee. And now don’t waste your funds 
in riotous living and mining speculations. Why don’t you start a novel and get it 


published serially in one of your Adelaide papers and reserving right to publish it 
afterward in book? 


Yours ever, 
RICHARD Hopcson. 
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[The references to Spencer in the following and a later letter will be 
clearer if it is remembered that Spencer was Hodgson’s intellectual hero, 
on whose work he had written, and during his University Extension lectur- 
ing days, often spoken. Spencer had been a frequent subject of discus- 
sion in earlier letters between Hackett and Hodgson. “Mad. B.” is of 
course Madame Blavatsky. } | 


5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 14, 1887. 
Dear Jimmy, 

Glad to hear from you by yours of Sept. 18. I'll anathematise that I told you 
you again. The Society here wasn’t getting along, the men couldn’t give time, etc. 
and they wanted a permanent Secretary i.e. a temporary permanent one. 

R. Pearsall Smith, whom I met in England, proposed me, and they cabled me 
the offer, which I at first refused, as I had made a temporary arrangement in Eng- 
land,-but finally accepted, as Sidgwick and the others thought it was advisable. I 
cabled accepting. The salary is £300 a year, and they offered it for one year. So I 
have come for one year, of which six months are gone. 

Of course I hold that Spencer is the greatest thinker the world has seen. 

R. P. Smith is a wealthy American gentleman who is much interested in psychical 
matters and who regretted much that his brother, now dead, was a confirmed Spir- 
itualist. He has seen much of the humbug of mediums, and wants to get at the bot- 
tom of any remarkable phenomena there may be. He was “taken” with my exposure 
of Mad. B. and was anxious to get me for the American Society. He is a Philadel- 
phian, knows many of the literary celebrities in England, etc. has just written a paper 
for the 19th Century (I think) on international copyright. 

Since last writing, I have been busier if possible than usual with awful heaps of 
correspondence, new circulars, and Com’ee work, etc. but I had one delightful time 
from Saturday afternoon till Tuesday morning on an island about 3 X Y miles near 
south E. coast of Mass. The island belongs to a Mr. Cory, chairman of Hypnotic 
Com’ee. He has stocked part of it with deer, which I tried to stalk,—got a shot, 
but missed, or at least didn’t kill. Lay in wait 3 hours for duck, but they didn’t come 
near me. So TI fished and caught perch and eels. We also sailed. I still have any 
amount of correspondence to get through, but meditate turning in as it is nearly 1 
A.M. and I was up till 2 this morning and had to turn out at 8 for breakfast be- 
fore a 9-15 engagement. I was simply crowded out with work, as I have practically 
to “boss” this A.S.P.R. myself. 

Yours ever, 
RICHARD Hopcson. 


[In-the next letter Hodgson refers to sittings with Mrs. Piper, his com- 
ments showing that he was far from accepting the truth of the spiritistic 
hypothesis in accounting for her phenomena, as he later came to do. At 
the time of this letter Hodgson had had only six sittings with Mrs. Piper: 
one in May, soon after his arrival, the rest during the winter this letter 
Was written. His intensive work with Mrs. Piper came later. } 


5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 29, 1888. 
Dear Jimmy,— 
{Irrelevant passage omitted. } 
And now let me give you a specimen of my day. Up at about 9-30 AM.—re- 
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ceive say 15 letters,—cut them open and read the shorter ones—(perhaps half of them 
are payments of dues, which need receipting and a memo of thanks)—clerk—(a new 
institution) a she—comes at 10-30,—and presents typewritten letters dictated previous 
day, which I glance through, revise if necessary and sign, and which she then encloses, 
with circulars if necessary, and eventually mails. Also she brings any narratives which 
she may have had to typewrite at her home; she reads her copy, and I follow with 
ms. to see that they are right. I then dictate batch of letters, which she takes down 
in shorthand, though not very fast, as she is not an expert. She is a sort of com- 
bination of ordinary clerk, shorthand and typewriter, and is decidedly slow. She 
prepares any parcels of pamphlets, proceedings, etc. to be sent out, files the new docu- 
ments and I write a few letters myself. 

She goes off at 1 P.M. to work afternoons at home. I have lunch at the Tavern 
Club next door; my breakfast having consisted of a cup of tea made by myself and 
some dates,—or no dates. At lunch I generally see one or two members of the So- 
ciety and talk over P. R. matters, return, write some more letters or read proof-sheets 
—sometimes have a 5 min. doze. Sometimes I go out at 5 P.M. or so, and make a couple 
of calls, when I am almost invariably expected to talk P. R. Probably another dozen 
or 15 letters arrive by afternoon mails, which require answering or sorting for dictat- 
ing of next day. Some of the letters are very long, perhaps 12 or 13 pages of foolscap 
or longer, being narratives or answers to questions about same, and the mere reading 
of all this takes a lot of time. 


Sometimes I am out to formal dinner at 7 P.M., get back about 11 P.M. and 
then write letters a couple of hours on P. R. matters. Finally I write a English or 
Australian letter,—or read a few pages of Browning, or an essay in Philosophy, 
rarely a novel, last night re-read Zanoni, first novel for some weeks,—first reading 
when a youngster, finish my last pipe % hour, and turn in say, at 2-30 A.M. In 
one sense I am sacrificing myself on the shrine of P. R. since I am not doing any com- 
position of my own; but I am stimulating considerably the work of P. R. here. Un- 


til recently I have done much P. R. work on Sunday, but refrain now as much as 
possible. 


Sunday jis a loafing day, which I have devoted, together with a few of the final 
hours on ordinary days,—partly to Dowden’s Life of Shelley, which I have enjoyed 
immensely, and finished a week ago. I have also given up some of Sunday to private 
letter writing, as tonight 9-30—2-30. At present it is only 2 A.M. 

Last Friday I was up all night with a member A.S.P.R. at an alleged haunted 
house. Nothing. Alleged “raps” showing intelligence. If there is anything in this 
matter it is a “haunted man” not “house”. We shall try to secure him for investiga’ 
tion. He wasn’t at the house when we were there. I turned into bed at 8 A.M. on 
returning. After the night’s debauch—a mile’s walk at about 8 below zero, then 
three quarters of an hour by train. Got up at 1 P.M., went out to lunch and talked 
P. R., back by 2-30,—examined typewritten matter etc. another call at 5 P.M., two 
ineffectual other calls. Another effectual one at 6-30 with more P. R. and dinner at 
7, after which came back here and read Zanoni. This morning, Sunday, up at 10-30 
A.M. sleigh-rode out of Boston a few miles with a Dr. Hopkins to the “Country 
Club”, smoked, lunched, had grand toboganning, sleigh-rode back, out to tea at 6-30 
P.M., left at 9 P.M. I am perfectly sick of seeing so many people, and ‘shouldn't 
visit more than 2 or 3 if I were here as a private individual. But it is all for P. R. 
Great must be my reward in Heaven! 


O for six months’ hermitage! The time of morning and afternoon is often varied 
(unpleasantly!) by callers on P. R. matters, or by my calling about stories, tal:ing 
notes of them. and dictating them afterwards to mv clerk to be sent and revised. It 
is also varied by afternoon council or Com’ee meetings, and by evening Com’ee meet: 
ings, also by an occasional visit to Mrs. Piper, the medium who gets genuine ()sy’ 
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chical not physical) phenomena. Her state is perhaps akin to self-induced hypnotic 
trance, with the assumption of a personality entirely different from her normal wak- 
ing one,—purporting to be that of a deceased French physician. She believes this 
herself, in my opinion. But the Spiritualistic theory is probably erroneous, partly at 
least if not entirely. And it is long work finding out the capacities and limitations of 
this freak-personality, whatever it is, with its varying phases, and supernormal “fac- 
ulty”. Well, I shall have a cigarette before the fire, and roll in, i.e. into bed. May 
this year see you better in every way. Always my best sympathy is with you. Have 
you read The Story of an African Farm yet? (By Ralph Iron, Olive Schreiner.) 
Yours ever, 
RICHARD Hopcson. 


5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
March 11, 1888. 
Dear Jimmy: 

Yours of Jan. 23 to hand. I am glad to learn that you are steering clear of 
financial calamities. When you are a hoary-headed astral body 5000 years hence, you 
will agree that my estimate of Spencer is correct although at the present time it ap- 
pears an effrontery! I have no letter of Spencer’s on hand, but if you remind me when 
I vet to England again I can give you one. I doubt if I have more than one or two 
autograph letters, as his communications to me were nearly all dictated, and signed 
only by him, with corrections here and there. I think I have two autograph letters 
from him, one from Derby when he was traveling without clerk, and one enclosing‘ in- 
troduction to Prof. Haeckel when I went to Germany. If I have two you shall have 
one of them. I may have other signatures that you would like to have, but I e¢x- 
pect all of them are in England. Perhaps I can get others here, or may have some 
already. If you will remind me each letter you write by a line at the end, I will try 
and remember to keep a collection for you. 

I suppose you may know that Tom Derham leaves this month (March) for Eng- 

land via America, and that I hope to see him here in May. A friend of mine, Prof. 
Josiah Royce, has just left in sailing ship for Melbourne for health’s sake. He may 
return by steamer,—but probably not via Adelaide. He is chairman of our Com’ee 
on apparitions, etc. and Prof. of Phil’y at Harvard, and has written a book! or 
rather two,—Religious Aspects of Phil’y, and a novel. 
I have a (female) clerk now who writes most of my P. R. letters, and does other 
work. I dictate letters—not fast, as she is not an expert in shorthand, and she 
writes shorthand and brings them typewritten next day for my revision and signa- 
ture before posting. I take the following from a recent article in an American paper 
—“Dr. Hodgson is an Englishman, about thirty-seven (32) years old, a graduate of 
Cambridge University, a profoundly learned scholar and a level headed man of much 
sound common sense. He is an enthusiast, and is devoted heart and soul to the work 
of the A. S. P. R. He certainly doesn’t look like a man who hobnobs with ghosts 
and is on speaking terms with spirits. In his clerical work, which includes a vast 
correspondence, he is aided by a good robust-looking apparition. She is also young 
and quite pretty.” 

On Feb. 10 we gave a dinner at the Tavern Club to G. W. Curtis. J. R. Lowell 
an’ O. W. H. were also to have been present, but as Holmes’ wife died, a few days 
before, he couldn’t come. Curtis made a fine speech, and Lowell read a poem he 
wrote to Curtis many years ago, but never sent and never published, to appear in 
aeeaes volume. I was introduced to Lowell, but didn’t get a chance to have a 
ta 

I hope your house will not prove a white elephant. I am still as free as ever 
rom any suggestions of matrimony, and shall not improbably stay here another year. 
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Do you hear of any mediums in Adelaide likely to give any phenomena? Not the 
materializing humbugs. But possibly you might get hold of a genuine trance medium, 
though the explanation may be remote enough from a Spiritualistic end. 
Yours ever, 
RICHARD Hopcson. 


5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
December 23, 1888. 
Dear Jimmy: 

A Merry Xmas and a Happy New Year. Yours of Oct. 5th apparently not yet 
answered. Your letters are always intensely interesting, and I wish they were more 
frequent and more full. But if you knew the work I do, you’d wonder how I keep 
alive. Just reflect that I practically “boss” this Society of 400 members, and with 
the assistance of a single clerk, do all the routine work, notices of dues, receipts for 
same,—talk with visitors, interviewing of witnesses, correspondence with enquirers 
and narrative-contributors, publication of circulars, proofreadings, preparation for 
meetings, classifications of stories, records of Committees, etc. and every blooming 
thing. We are now beginning to publish some of our material, and I have been read- 
ing proof for several hours today, beside copying part of a short critical article by 
myself to appear in our forthcoming number of Proceedings. We have about 7(() 
cases on hand, come complete, others inchoate, not to speak of a mass of typewritten 
stenographic reports with a medium. What I need now is a couple of years’ leisure 
to write a few dozen volumes. 

Well, the universe is large and this life is short—and my time just now is very 
“fleeting”. Write at length, and remember (what I now forget) that blessed is he 
that expecteth little. Don’t look for the long letters that the walls of the old study 
in La Trobe St. used to see me write in the far off tender glories of the Southern sum- 
mer afternoon. 

Yours ever, 
RICHARD Hopcson. 
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Visions Resulting in Conviction for Murder 


Throughout his years in America, from 1887 to his death in 1905, 
Richard Hodgson devoted much of his enormous energy to investigating 
cases of spontaneous and isolated psychic phenomena which came to his 
notice as Secretary of the A.S.P.R. or the American Branch, $.P.R. The 
result was a mass of material which constitutes a mine of psychic raw ma- 
terial. Many of his best cases have already appeared in print: some in the 
English Society’s publications, some in this Journal under the editorships 
of Dr. Hyslop and Dr. Prince. There still remain unpublished many cases, 
of varying degrees of evidential worth, which have instructive points for 
students of. the field, and which it may be well to give space to here from 
time to time. This anniversary issue seems an appropriate occasion to 
offer one of the best of the unpublished Hodgson records. 

The following case was brought to Hodgson’s attention by a clipping 
from the Chicago Evening Journal sent to him in July 1897 by Marshall 
Wait. The clipping is headed QUEER EVIDENCE CONVICTs, and under the 
date-line “Ronceverte, W. Va., July 3”, tells briefly the story related in 
the documents given below. In outline the story is that a woman was 
found dead, the coroner’s jury rendered the verdict “death by heart-dis- 
ease’, and she was buried; then the woman’s mother received repeated 
visions in which the daughter indicated she had been murdered by her hus- 
band, the body was consequently exhumed, and the condition of the body 
with other evidence of a circumstantial kind resulted in the conviction of 
the husband and his imprisonment for life. 

Hodgson made inquiries and received the letters and Court record 
given herewith, which seem to present a strong case for information super- 
normally received, if not for “spirit communication” of a highly purposive 
type. It is noteworthy that corroboration was received from six of the 
seven persons to whom Mrs. Heaster told her experiences before the ex- 
humation; and a proprietor of the local newspaper, doubtless reflecting the 
general sentiment, also gave full confirmation. 

The first two letters are from Mrs. Heaster, the mother of the dead 
woman and the recipient of the visionary experiences. It should be noted 
that these letters were written for Mrs. Heaster by a neighbor, Mr. Martin, 
who apparently had some difficulty in composing them from her dictation— 
besides being unlettered Mrs. Heaster was advanced in years— and sup- 
plied some of the wording himself. Letters from Mr. Martin are given 


later, explaining the composition of the letters in response to queries from 
Hodgson . 
lgson. 
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Little Sewell Mt., W. Va., Aug. 3, 1897. 
Richard Hodgson, Esg., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of recent date at hand as sent me by. Mr. Gilmer. 

My vision about the murder of my daughter by her husband, E. S. Shue, is as 
follows. 

My daughter was found dead where they lived near Levisey’s Mills, by a col- 
ored boy, Jan. 23, 1897, was brought to my house, Jan. 24. I was not satisfied in re- 
gard to her death. I incessantly prayed the Lord to send her back to tell me all about 
her death. She came back four times and told me, “He was mad. I had no meat 
cooked, but I had butter, apple butter, apples, preserved pears, cherries and three kinds 
of jellies and plenty on the table. (She said) it is the last joint and squeezed till it 
was all bloody, (but I did not know what she meant until the body was taken up and 
found that it was the last joint of the neck that was dislocated and bloody.) (She 
told me to) look at the house, to go in through the house to the log building and to 
look at the right hand side as I went in at the door. (This we did and we found 
there had been a scuffle or sign of the same and also blood on the floor.) (She said 
too) to look in the cellar behind some loose plank and also to go down next to Martha 


Jonses’ in the hollow and look at a rocky place near the fence. (This we did and found 
nothing.) 


(She told me) He has taken my clothes all down and taken them away and had 
taken my pictures and pretties down from the walls and put them in a basket where 
there had been some wool and all spoilt them. (By examination we found this to be 
a fact.) (She said further) that she had done everything that she could do.” 

I had a hold of her arm and she appeared natural. I got up in the bed and 
felt over the same to see if her coffin was there and it was not. As she started away 


she said she had to walk and go by herself away around and then she turned her head 
squarely around and put her bonnet in under her arm and continued looking at me un- 
til she disappeared at the door. She had on the same clothes that the women say 
she had on, when they dressed her. 

There was a fire light in the house. I was wide awake. 

This page is rather explanatory. I have aimed to inclose my explanations in 
parenthesis so you would understand it all better. 

If you da not understand any part of it let me know and I will make it as plain 
as I can. It is stated in such a disconnected way that it is not as plain to the reader 


as it was to the one that had the conversation and realized what they were talking. 
about. 
Very truly yours, 


Mary J. HEASTER. 


Little Sewell Mt., W. Va., Sept. 6, 1897. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of Aug. 21, I give you the following names of persons to 
whom I had related my vision before I knew anything of the facts in regard to the 
death of my daughter. 

Miss Cathrine Bivens, Little Sewell Mt., W. Va.; Miss Allie B. Jones, Little 
Sewell Mt., W. Va.; Mr. C. G. Martin, Little Sewell Mt., W. Va.; Mr. L. E. Heaster, 
Little Sewell Mt., W. Va.; Mr. J. H. Heaster, Little Sewell Mt,, W. Va.: Mr. A. N. 
Heaster, Maywood, Fayette Co., W. Va.; Miss Candace Eagle, Meadow Bluff, W. Va. 

Mr. Gilmer is acquainted with the facts, for he was assistant prosecuting attorney 
in the case. 


I have never had any experiences of a similar nature either before or since the 


times I wrote you. Very truly yours, 


M. J. HEASTER. 
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Hodgson addressed letters to the individuals named, receiving the fol- 
lowing replies. (Marks of illiteracy have been allowed to stand.) 


Little Sewell Mt., W. Va., Sept. 18, 1897. 
Mr. Hodgson, 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter recently rec'd. Will readily give statement of all I know concern- 
ing Mrs. M. J. Heaster’s dream, or vision, of her daughter, after her death. 

On the morning of the Post Mortem examination, but before the body of Mrs. 
Zona Shue had been exhumed, I went to Mrs. Heaster’s. She told me that Zona 
had appeared to her four different times since her death, and seemingly in natural life 
had talked with her. She said Zona called no name, but said, “He was mad.” “I 
had no meat cooked but had plenty of other things to eat.” She named several differ- 
ent articles of food she had on the table. She said “And don’t you know, he took 
all my nice things down from the wall and my picture frames he put in a basket of 
wool.” 

She said that Zona told the same story over every time she came and would say 
over and over that “It was the last joint and it had been squeezed till it was right 
bloody.” She would grip her hand as if trying to show how the joint had been 
squeezed. 

Mrs. H. said when Zona started she turned from the bed-side, put her bonnet 
under her arm and said, “I must go. I have to walk and go away around.” She 
saw her till she went half way across the room. 

| have written all that I remember now. She told me these things in the morn- 
ing and it was not until late that evening that we learned the fate of the unfortunate 
girl, When Mrs. H. was telling me what she had seen and heard, she made this 
remark: “I believe Zona was murdered. I just believe Shue choked her to death.” 
Mrs. H. was right in her belief. 

| have no reason to doubt the correctness of Mrs. Heaster’s vision. I firmly be- 
lieve that she was warned in some mysterious way of the murder of her daughter. 

If my statement is of any benefit and further communication is necessary, I will 
be pleased to answer any inquiry. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALLIE B. JONEs. 


Little Sewall Mountain, Sept. 30, 1897. 
Kind Sir, 
Yor letter inquiring of me about Mrs. M. J. Heaster daughter death. She told 
me her dream before she was taken up. And she was found to be just the way Mrs. 
Heaster told me. 
If you want to no anything more from me you can. 
Let me no. I was at Mrs. Heaster at the time. 
CATHARINE BIVENS. 


Little Sewall Mountain, Oct. 11, 1897. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of Sept. 13, 1897, is at hand. I take pleasure in complying with your 
Tequest. 

My wife told me on Wednesday previous to the examination and exhuming on 
Monday that her daughter had come to her four nights in succession with the details 
which have already been stated. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory, I am, 


J. H. HEASTER. 
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Little Sewell Mt., W. Va., Oct. 11, 1897, 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter of Sept. 13th has been at hand for several days, but a rush of business 
has delayed my answer. 

Mrs. M. J. Heaster told me about her vision or dream ten days to two wecks be. 
fore the body of her daughter was taken up and examined. I was one of the six 
jurors at the examination of the body and heard her testimony before she knew any- 
thing of what we had found. Her vision was about as follows: She said she was 
dissatisfied about her death and had been incessantly praying for her to come back 
and tell her all about it. She said she came four different nights and talked with her 
about it, always coming the same way and telling her the same things. “I had no 
meat cooked. He was mad, but I had plenty on the table—butter, apple butter, jel: 
lies, etc. It is the last joint. and gripping her hand, said it was all bloody, (but did 
not say what). Ma, go in through certain doors (I cannot say how many) and look. 
Go down in the hollow below old Aunt Marth Jones’ to a certain rocky place and 
look, and to go down in the cellar and look behind some plank. They have taken 
my things all down and taken them away and taken my pictures and put them ina 
basket where there is some wool etc.” 

In short I would say upon examination we found every iota just as Mrs. Heaster 


had told several others and myself beforehand except in the hollow as located above | 


and behind the plank in the cellar we found nothing although diligent search was 
made. 

Mrs. Heaster went with them to the house and showed them the way through 
the doors as directed and stopped at the last and pointed out to the men with her 
the exact spot as directed, and there they found blood and sign of a scuffle on the floor, 
although she had never seen the house before. 


Mrs. Heaster is a nigh neighbor of mine, a daughter of an English sailor, and as 
daring, gritty woman as I ever saw. 


Very truly yours, 
C. G. Martin. 


Little Sewell Mtn., W. Va., Oct. 14, 1897. 
Dear Sir :— 
Your letter of Sept. 13, is at hand, I take pleasure replying you request. 
My mother told me on Wensday before the examination her daughter had come 
to her for times at night in succession with the details which have already been stated. 
Hoping this will be satisfactory, 
truly yours, 
L. E. HEASTER. 


Meadow Bluff, W. Va., Oct. 17th, 97 

Mr. Hodgson 
Dear sir I will now attempt to comply with your request you wrote me some 
time ago concerning Mrs. Heasters dream please excuse me for delay I have been away 
from home is why I have not answered sooner she told me about her dream or vision 
which ever you may call it before her daughter had been taken up she told me about 
7 o'clock that morning and her Daughter was not taken up till about 11 o'clock and 
told three others in my presence before that time she told me her Daughter would 
say he was mad I had no meat cooked but she would never say Ma or Shue but she 
would go on to say I had plenty I had butter apple butter and several other articles 
and grip her hand as tight as she could and she would say they took my things all 
down and packed them away and put my pictures in a basket with some wool and 
I cant just remember now and she would say it was the last joint and it is all bloody 
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she told her how the house was arrange and said for her to go in at a certain door 
and to look at a certain place in the room but I cant remember the door or the room 
now and told her to go in the kitchen some where about the meal room and look 
there she told her just the place but I cant remember and said to go down in the cel- 
lar and to look at a certain side and to go down in the hollow by a fence where there 
were some rocks and look there this place was a certain hollow back from where and 
old colored woman lived and there were other thing I cant remember now probly 
there are some of the others ones can think of more than I can I cant think much but 
as a kindness I will tell you as best I can all I can remember I will close please excuse 
bloches. 
Yours Respt 
CANDACE EAGLE 


The following is an excerpt from a letter by Mr. Martin dated No- 
vember 29, explaining the composition of Mrs. Heaster’s letters. (The 


rest of the letter gives the names of the jurors, sheriffs, clerks, etc., for 
Hodgson’s use. ) 


“In reply to your letter of Nov. 20 would say, I wrote both of Mrs. Heaster’s 
letters you referred to in your letter. Mrs. Heaster is an old lady and a very poor 


scribe, therefore if her son is not at home, I always do her writing. I am a near 
neighbor.” 


Hodgson was apparently still somewhat concerned over the evidence 
for the authenticity of the letters signed with Mrs. Heaster’s name and 
questioned Mr. Martin further—coming very close to exhausting that 
good man’s patience, as his letter shows. 


Little Sewell Mt., W. Va., Dec. 12, 1897. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of Dec. 6th at hand and contents noted. 

Mrs. Heaster can sign those statements if you would rather, and you can re- 
turn them or copies of the same and she will sign them and I will return them to 
you. 

She sat by my side and dictated those letters to me to write and then I read them 
over to her very carefully, and then at her request and in the presence of her hus- 
band I signed her name to,the writings. 

| do not object to do a personal favor even to the extent of giving a stranger any 
desired information but I do sincerely wish to reach a conclusion or an end to our 
correspondence as I am not interested either directly or indirectly. 

Very truly yours, 

C. G. Martin. 


The assistant prosecuting attorney, named in Mrs. Heaster’s letter, 
Wrote as follows. ' 


Lewisburg, W. Va., Jany. 14, 1898. 


Dear Sir: 


_ In the trial of the case of the state vs. E. S. Shue, in April 1897, counsel far 
Prisoner on cross-examination of the mother of the murdered woman, asked her in 
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regard to a vision she claimed to have had or seen. It was done to try and im) ress 
the jury that the prosecution was started by and based upon said vision. All the 
testimony was circumstantial. 

Mrs. Heaster told of her daughter appearing to her twice and of her telling her, 
“Ma, he just took his hands and squeezed my neck off,” and she further stated that 
she departed, turned her head without turning her body. 

This vision, dream or whatever it was, did to some extent prompt the exhum- 
ing of the body and the post mortem examination at which her neck was found to he 
broken at the first joint (between axis and atlas). 

The court instructed the jury of its own motion that the vision was not evidence 
to be considered, but I have ever thought it made an impression on the jury unfavor- 
able to the prisoner. 

The prisoner was tried and found guilty’ of murder in the first degree, with pun- 
ishment at imprisonment for life, and is now in the penitentiary. 

I was only assistant prosecuting atty. J. A. Preston was the regular prosccut- 
ing Atty. 

Her dream or vision was at the least a most extraordinary and unexplainable 
phenomenon. Remutidliy, 

HENRY GILMER 

The time may have been in June, I can’t remember certain. 


Finally we have the testimony of Mrs. Heaster at the trial as reported 
in The Greenbrier Independent from the Court stenographer’s record; pre: 
ceding this is a letter from one of the proprietors of the paper. 


Lewisburg, W. Va., May 7, 1898. 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, 

Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find the testimony of Mrs. Shue’s mother as taken by the 
Court stenographer during the trial of Shue for murder. The mother was put upon 
the stand by the defence, and, of course, they did not manage the witness in a way to 
let her tell her story in her own way. I will say this, however, that it was through 
her dreams or visions that the crime was discovered, and the prisoner was brought to 
trial and convicted by circumstantial evidence other than that of the victim’s mother. 
The facts, as I am personally cognizant of, are as follows: 

Mrs. Shue was found dead. No suspicion of foul play was entertained or thought 
of. She was taken to the home of her parents, who lived some ten or twelve miles 
distant, and buried. Nothing further was thought of the matter until a week or two 
had elapsed, when the mother announced that her daughter had appeared to her in 
the night and informed her that she (the daughter) had been killed by her hushand: 
that he had broken her neck, etc. The visits of the daughter were repeated several 
times, so the mother alleges. The mother raised such a clamor that it was decided to 
exhume the body to gratify her. It was done, and to the astonishment of the av‘ 
thorities, the mother’s visions, dreams, or whatever you choose to call them, were veri 
fied. Other suspicious circumstances then were recalled by the neighbors where Shue 
resided, until finally the Prosecuting Attorney was enabled to make a good case against 
the prisoner. 

The evidence of the mother enclosed conveys no idea of her statements in private 
as she was not allowed to tell it the way she wanted to. 

Respectfully, 
Gero. T. ARGABRITE, 
One of the Proprietors of the Independent. 
P.S. Your letter was mislaid, and only came to light to-day, hence delay in answering. 
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THE COURT RECORD 


Question.—I have heard that you had some dream or vision which led to this 
post mortem examination? 

Answer.—They saw enough theirselves without me telling them. It was no 
dream—she came back and told me that he was mad that she didn’t have no meat 
cooked for supper. But she said she had plenty, and said that she had butter and 
apple-butter, apples and named over two or three kinds of jellies, pears and cherries 
and raspberry jelly, and she says I had plenty; and she says don’t you think that he 
was mad and just took down all my nice things and packed them away and just ruined 
them. And she told me where I could look down back of Aunt Martha Jones’, in the 
meadow,’ in a rocky place; that I could look in a cellar behind some loose plank and 
see. It was a square log house, and it was hewed up to the square, and she said for 
me to look right at the right-hand side of the door as you go in and at the right-hand 
corner as you go in. Well, I saw the place just exactly as she told me, and I saw 
blood right there where she told me; and she told me something about that meat 
every night she came, just as she did the first night. She came four times, and four 
nights; but the second night she told me that her neck was squeezed off at the first joint 
and it was just as she told me. 

Q.—Now, Mrs. Heaster, this said affair was very particularly impressed upon 
your mind, and there was not a moment during your waking hours that you did not 
dwell upon it? 

A.—No, sir; and there is not yet, either. 

Q.—And was this not a dream founded upon your distressed condition of mind? 

A.—No, sir. It was no dream, for I was as wide awake as I ever was. 

Q.—Then if not a dream or dreams, what do you call, it? 

A.—I prayed to the Lord that she might come back and tell me what happened; 
and I prayed that she might come herself and tell on him. 

Q.—Do you think that you actually saw her in flesh and blood? 

A.—Yes, sir, I do. I told them the very dress that she was killed in, and when 
she went to leave me she turned her head completely around and looked at me like; 
she wanted me to know all about it. And the very next time she came back to me 
she told me all about it. The first time she came, she seemed that she did not want 
to tell me as much about it as she did afterwards. The last night she was there she 
told me that she did everything she could do, and I am satisfied that she did do all that, 
too. 

Q.—Now, Mrs. Heaster, don’t you know that these visions, as you term them 
or describe them, were nothing more or less than four dreams founded upon your 
distress? 

A.—-No, I don’t know it. The Lord sent her to me to tell it. I was the only 
friend that she knew she could tell and put any confidence in; I was the nearest one 
to her. He gave me a ring that he pretended she wanted me to have; but I don’t 
know what dead woman he might have taken it off of. I wanted her own ring and 
he would not let me have it. 

Q.—Mrs. Heaster, are you positively sure that these are not four dreams? 

A.—Yes, sir. It was not a dream. I don’t dream when I am wide awake, to be 
sure: and I know I saw her right there with me. 

Q.—Are you not considerably superstitious? 

A.—No, sir, I’m not. I was never that way before, and am not now. 
Q.—Do you believe the scriptures? 

A.—Yes, sir. I have no reason not to believe it. 


Q.—And do you believe the scriptures contain the words of God and his Son? 
A.—Yes, sir, I do. Don’t you believe it? 
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Q.—Now, I would like if I could, to get you to say that these were four dreams 
and not four visions or appearances of your daughter in flesh and blood? 

A.—I am not going to say that; for ] am not going to lie. 

Q.—Then you insist that she actually appeared in flesh and blood to you upon 
four different occasions? 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Did she not have any other conversation with you other than upon the 
matter of her death? 

A.—Yes, sir, some other little things. Some things I have forgotten—just a few 
words. I just wanted the particulars about her death, and I got them. 

Q.—When she came did you touch her? 

A.—Yes, sir. I got up on my elbows and reached out a little further, as I wanted 
to see if people came in their coffins, and I sat up and leaned on my elbow and there 
was light in the house. It was not a lamp light. I wanted to see if there was a coffin, 
but there was not. She was just like she was when she left this world. It was just 
after I went to bed, and I wanted her to come and talk to me, and she did. This was 
before the inquest and I told my neighbors. They said she was exactly as I told them 
she was. 

Q.—Had you ever seen the premises where your daughter lived? 

A.—No, sir, I had not; but I found them just exactly as she told me it was, and 
I never laid eyes.on that house until since her death. She told me this before I knew 
anything of the buildings at all. 

Q.—How long was it after this when you had these interviews with your daugh- 
ter until you did see buildings? 

A.—It was a month or more after the examination. It has been a little over a 
month since I saw her. 

Re-cross Examination. 

Q.—You said your daughter told you that down by the fence in a rocky place 
you would find some things? 

A.—She said for me to look there. She didn’t say I would find some things, 
but for me to look there. 

Q.—Did she tell you what to look for? 

A.—No, she did not. I was so glad to see her I forgot to ask her. 

Q.—Have you ever examined that place since? 

A.—Yes, sir. We looked at the fence a little but didn’t find anything. 





